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iSoofe Notices. 



SCHULTHESS' hAtIM TEJ.' 



The appearance of a new edition of Hatim Tej's poems, with a Ger- 
man translation, will be welcomed not only by Semitic scholars, but also 
by those who, although not acquainted with the Arabic language, yet 
wish to learn more about Arabic literature. Owing to various causes 
this latter class has increased in size during the past few years, and 
the greater the number of scholarly translations that are published the 
greater will be the interest in, and appreciation of, that great literature 
which had its beginnings in Arabia so long ago. 

The western reader who would know somewhat of Arabic literature 
must of course acquaint himself with the translations of the Koran, 
Hariri, and the Thousand and One Nights ; but, unless he makes him- 
self acquainted with some of the ancient Arabic poetry (as he may, for 
example, from Kiickert's translations) he will have a very inadequate 
idea of the true Arab spirit. It is in these old poems that we get a 
glimpse of what the Arabs really were before city life, luxury, and the 
admixture of foreign blood had begun to produce those changes which 
were the inevitable result of the Moslem conquests. Among the writers 
of these old poems was Hfttim Tej) and in reading his words one is trans- 
ported back across the centuries and made to feel most clearly how that 
noble old warrior felt and acted. Though it is doubtless true that some 
of the poems of this collection are wrongly ascribed to Hatim, they are yet 
so closely allied to the genuine poems in subject-matter and in treatment 
as not to falsify perceptibly the general impression which would be 
gained from studying only the genuine ones. Hfltim Tej is known in 
the Moslem world as the very type of unstinted generosity and lavish 
hospitality ; indeed, as the editor points out, it was his fame as the pos- 
sessor of such characteristics, rather than great poetic gifts, which gave 
to his poems whatever prominence they enjoyed. Of Hfttim's family, 
etc., Schulthess gives, in his Introduction, an account, of which the fol- 
lowing is a r6sum6. 

We know very little of Hfttim's tribe in pre- Islamic times. They 
lived originally in Yemen, but migrated northward at a very early date, 
perhaps about the beginning of our era. By far the greater number of 
them were heathens, a minority were Jews, and a very few Christians. 

^^atim's father was 'Abdullah b. 8a' d. As to the name of his mother 
tradition differs, but they are unanimous in stating that she was the 

1 Dek DIwAn DE8 AEABISCHEN DiCHTBES ^Atim Tej, nebst Pragmenten, hetausgegeben, 
tlbersetzt und erlftutert von Dr. Friedrich Schulthess. Leipzig : J". C, Hinrichs^sche Buch- 
handlung, 1891. Octavo; vi+ 132 und 54 pp. M. 10.80. 
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daughter of ' A.fxf b. 'Amr b. Amraalqeis b. 'Adl b. Achzam. ^atim's 
two children were named 'Adt and Saffdna, and their names are met 
with in the early history of Islam. 

We do not know the exact dates of his birth and of his death, but we 
may conclude that his youth and manhood fell in the second half of the 
sixth century, and that he was still alive at the beginning of the next 
century. 

Among the poems ascribed to ^atim a large number are, no doubt, 
not genuine. One always has to keep this possibility in mind in dealing 
with the ancient Arab poems, and this is especially true in the case of 
our author. Legend must have begun to busy itself with his life very 
early, and it is more than probable that very soon after his death there 
began to form a kind of ^atim story or legend such as we find among 
the Persians. Moreover, it was quite natural to ascribe to Hatim, the 
type of generosity, poems treating of this virtue. In most cases there 
are no certain criteria of the genuineness, or the opposite, of the poems, 
but, in general, we may assume that the spurious poems are for the most 
part to be sought among those found at the end of the collection, as the 
earlier ones are closely connected with historical occurrences. 

patim is unwearied in his acts of kindness. He abhors poverty, but 
is not afraid of it, when he is brought face to face with it by reason of 
his lavish bounty. He knows very well that by a successful raid he will 
be able to recoup himself. With all his true nobility of character, it is 
evident that !^atim does not forget that he belongs to a noble family, and 
does not disregard the prospect of lasting fame to himself. 

That 5^atim was not without enemies we learn from two poems pre- 
served in the Hamasa. In one of these he is charged with running away 
on the occasion of a night attack, and is compared with a terror-stricken 
ostrich. In another, perhaps by the same poet, he is accused of lam- 
pooning his relatives, instead of helping them, and of being conceited 
about his position as chief. 

Such is an outline of that part of the Introduction which Dr. Schult- 
hess devotes to an account of Hatim Tej, the rest being taken up with 
an account of the MSS., etc., used in the editing of the Arabic text. The 
principal MS. employed by the editor was a copy of the London MS. of 
the Diwan of Hatim Tej made by W. Wright for H. Thorbecke. The text 
of this the editor has printed. It occupies about one-half of the Arabic 
text in this volume, the remainder being taken from other sources. 

The editor has supplied the poems throughout with the vowel-points, 
which were frequently lacking in the MSS. 

Instead of putting the variants and notes at the foot of each page. 
Dr. Schulthess has preferred to put them all in one part of the book by 
themselves. 

The following table of contents will give an idea of the size of the 
divisions of the book : Preface, pp. v-vi ; Introduction, pp. 1-11 ; Trans- 
lation, pp. 12-80; Variants and Notes, pp. 81-130; Additions and Cor- 
rections, pp. 131-132; Arabic text, pp. 1-54. 
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The text is carefully edited, the translation is accurate, and the proof- 
reading was evidently very thorough. The book is beautifully printed 
on good paper. 

We could wish that Dr. Schulthess had added at least an index of the 
proper names, and future lexicographers would probably not have found 
fault with him if he had added an index of all the words occurring in 
the poems. 

Dr. Schulthess is to be congratulated for his edition of this old Arabic 
poet, and we shall look forward with interest for further productions of 
his scholarly activity. j ^ j^wett. 

TJnivebsity op Minnesota. 



THE TRANSCRIPTION OF FOREIGN ALPHABETS.' 



Die Transcription fremder Alphabete is a fifteen-page pamphlet 
prepared on the basis of the Geneva "Rapport de la Commission de 
Transcription" (made in 1894). This is an attempt to establish substan- 
tial uniformity in the transliteration of foreign languages. The Latin 
script is used as the basis of transcription. I append here special let- 
ters or combinations to represent sounds in seventeen particular cases : 
(1) 2 = soft s; (2) s = sh (except in Sanskrit, where the palatal s is 
not«id by §, the cerebral by s); (3) z = soft s; (i) c = ts (except in 
Armenian and in the Slavic languages, where it = ts) ; (5) j = dz ; 

(6) for the aspirates we choose the Greek signs 6 h y, and for its wide 
usage in the Semitic languages, & ; for this x does not seem appropriate ; 

(7) the half-vowels are indicated by a small o set under the letter, 
thus: a; (8) sign for nasals ", except the mark of Anusvara in San- 
skrit ; (9) sign of the liquids ' ; (10) cerebrals are noted by a point 
underneath, vid. No. 11 ; (11) vocal r, I are represented by r, I; (12) the 
guttural n^n, palatal n ; (13) the hardest guttural by q ; (14) length of 
vowels by ~ ; (15) in the Slavic languages and in Armenian c = ts, c = 
tsh, in the rest of the languages c-tsh; (16) since ph, etc., ts, dz in 
this transcription represent the aspirates and the African languages, 
whenever either of these combinations represents two consonants of the 
original, a hyphen is inserted between them, as sep-hi (often so in 
Armenian and Hindustani); (17) sounds indicated by an underscored 
line and representative of different originals must be more specifically 
designated. 

The pamphlet gives us tables of the alphabets, with the originals and 
transliterations on the above principles, of the Sanskrit, Armenian, Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, Hindustani, Afghan, Malay, Hebrew, Syriac, Ethiopic, 

iDiE Tkansceiption fbemdeb Alphabete. VorschlAge zur LOsung der Frage au( 
Grund des Genfer " Rapport de la commission de transcription," und mit ^Beriicksichti- 
gung von Bibliothekszwecken von E. Kulin und H. Schnorr von Carolsf eld. Leipzig : Otto 
JIarrassowitz, 1897. 15 pp. M, 1. 



